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THE MONTH. 

THAT PORTION of Ballard Smith’s interview with the President 
which relates to civil service reform (printed at length in another 
column) would have appeared in our October issue, had we known 
that it was an official statement of Mr. Cleveland’s views. We 


understand now that the full text of the interview was revised by 
himself. 


Tue Recorp acknowledges with pleasure the numerous kind 
words received from Union veterans regarding its course in the mat- 
ter of soldiers’ and sailors’ exemption. A Rockport (Pa.) man, who 
belongs to this class, says, in a letter enclosing his subscription: “I 
take pleasure in saying that the Recorp has always pleased me in 
its treatment of the President, the soldier, and the spoilsman.” 


Ar tHE Essex County Republican Convention, held at Salem 
October 13, George B. Loring, president of the convention, offered 
the following reso!ution, which was adopted: “Resolved, That, as 
Republicans of Essex County, believing in all efforts of the party to 
elevate and purify the political condition of the country, we approve 
and do all in our power to encourage reform in the civil service, to 
the end that honesty, probity, and capacity be made the test of 
fitness for office.” 


THAT VETERAN Massachusetts Democrat, Francis W. Bird, pays 
his respects to the “Smelling Committee” in a letter to the Boston 
Post, which we reproduce in another column, and which is worthy 
of a careful reading. He points out the inconsistency between sup- 
porting Cleveland in 1884 as a representative of civil service reform 


and condemning him in 1887 because he sustains high Federal officers 
in Massachusetts who have not been faithful to the spoils doctrine. 
The report shows that these officers have carried out the declared 
doctrine of the President and of civil service reform; and, says Mr. 
Bird, “every real friend of the administration and of the Democratic 
party thanks them for the course, and thanks this committee for 
establishing clearly this fact.” 


INCENSED By the just and reasonable construction put upon the 
exemption bill by the Supreme Court, the supporters of this measure 
are avowing their determination to renew in the next legislature the 


~| fight for an absolute and unqualified preference for the veteran; and 


it has been intimated here and there that a general onslaught will 
be made upon the Civil Service Act, with a view to its total repeal. 
Why this construction should cause offence, it is not easy to under- 
stand; for it only requires that certain obviously proper qualifica- 
tions, whether the candidate be a civilian or a veteran, shall be ascer- 
tained by the Civil Service Commission. For example, it is provided 
by law that an applicant for office shall not be a drunkard, and that 
he shall not within a given time have been convicted of any crime. 
These seem not unreasonable requirements, and one would suppose 
that there could be no objection to having them inquired into and 
passed upon by the Commissioners. Indeed, it is apparent that, if 
personal favors and political “pulls” are to have no weight in mak- 
ing appointments, this board, more properly than the appointing 
officer, may have the authority to certify a candidate’s qualifications, 
so far as these points are concerned. But the advocates of exemption, 
having got the idea that their friends were to elude entirely the en- 
tanglements of the Civil Service Law, are angry because their expec- 
tation has not been realized. This seems to be the reason for their 
endeavor to renew the fight. At any rate, if this be not the true 
explanation of their present attitude, it must be that they deliber- 
ately seek to establish for the veterans as a class a monopoly of the 
good things in the public service, without regard to capacity, charac- 
ter, or fitness. It is the duty of reformers throughout the State to 
see that their representatives are alive to the importance of resisting 
any and all attacks, open or covert, upon the Civil Service Act. 


AMONG THE Officials decapitated in the Charlestown Navy Yard 
last month is Darius A. Green, an efficient and faithful officer, who 
has for more than ten years been chief clerk to the naval constructor. 
Mr. Green’s departure from the service occurred through the form 
of a “resignation.” We note his withdrawal here, not merely be- 
cause a capable and deserving man has stepped out for the purpose 
of making room for a relative of an influential Democrat, but be- 
cause the circumstance illustrates the kind of resignations which are 
being sent in, even by inoffensive partisans. Our meaning will be 
understood by a glance at the subjoined correspondence : — 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
‘ WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 5, 1887. 
COMMANDANT NAVY YARD, BOSTON: 

Sir,— By direction of the Department, you will notify Darius A. Green, clerk 
to naval constructor, that his resignation, to take effect on the 15th inst., will 
be accepted; and, if not tendered, he will be discharged from that date. When 
this vacancy occurs, you will promote William E. Casey, writer, to fill it, and 
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appoint Jeremiah J. Shanahan, of 912 Albany Street, Boston, to the position of 
writer made vacant by the promotion of Mr. Casey. 


Very respectfully 
—_ ” —. D. Witson, 


Chief Constructor, U.S. N.; Chief of Bureau. 


U. 8. NAvy YARD, Boston, COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, Oct. 7, 1887. 
Mr. Darrius A. GREEN, Clerk to Naval Constructor, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass.: 
Str,—I am directed by the Bureau of Construction and Repair to notify you 


(Signed) 


that your resignation, to take effect on the 15th inst., will be accepted; and, if 


not tendered, you will be discharged on that date. 


Very respectfully 
— ” “W. P. McCann, 


Commodore Commandant. 
This order emanated, we are informed, from Washington, in 
obedience to the personage whose relative was to be provided for 
by the promotion referred to. No charge was preferred against Mr. 
Green,— at least, he never heard of any; and he enjoyed the confi- 
dence, not only of his immediate superior officer, but of Constructor 
Wilson and the Commandant. But the retention in office of such 
men as Mr. Green (whose salary was $1,800) would, we suppose, 
endanger the success of the Democratic party in Massachusetts ! 


(Signed) 





THE OLD plea, that the prospect of feeding at the public crib is 
the only effective means of stimulating a healthful activity in public 
affairs, is revived by Mr. Henry H. Faxon. In a late letter to the 
Herald, he says, “ Were it not for the so-called spoils system, general 
apathy in political matters would prevail, and not enough interest in 
elections would be manifested to hold any party together.”” There is 
no need of taking time to answer this antiquated argument; for most 
people believe nowadays that, when a party is animated by no higher 
principle than the struggle for offices, the quicker it falls to pieces 
the better. The mere statement of Mr. Faxon’s silly doctrine carries 
its own refutation. But it is interesting to see what a bad mess he 
acknowledges is produced through the action of his adhesive political 
plaster. In 1880, Mr. Faxon moved in the Republican State Conven- 
tion a resolution demanding the removal of the “corrupt, incompe- 
tent, and unnecessary officers and employees intrenched in the Boston 
custom house,” and the filling of their places with honest and capable 
citizens. Here is a very good picture of the evils flowing from the 
system which that erratic politician approves, and the reason he 
gives for having supported the resolution referred to shows that he 
appreciates fully the nature and extent of those ills. “I offered the 
resolution,” he says, “ because the custom house was the comfortable 
kennel of a pack of political hounds, that were let loose at election 
time to go to the caucuses and polls and devour any man who had 
the independence to condemn the political rascalities committed by 
the party autocrats.” What a ludicrous inconsistency! If the “ com- 
fortable kennel” of government positions is needed for the purpose 
of holding together the opposition, why may not the party in power 
fairly exact from its official dependants caucus manipulation and con- 
vention work as the price of their continuance in office? It is re- 
freshing to find that others, quite as competent to judge as Mr. 
Faxon, take a different view of the matter, though not speaking from 
the reformers’ stand-point. In a recent speech at Pittsfield, Mass., 
Congressman P. A. Collins said : — 

I believe you are readers of the metropolitan papers, and you have by them 
been told that the Democratic party of Massachusetts lives on spoils. How often 
have we stood here in the days that were dark and dreary, when the clouds 
lowered on us, when it was a disgrace to be a Democrat, when there were no 
spoils in sight, and when a Democratic victory seemed as far off as the day of 
general judgment [loud applause]! And why did we come then to these public 


meetings? Because we believed in the foundation laid by the Democratic fathers 
in the right of the people to rule, irrespective of rank or wealth or condition. 


And these are the words of a “ practical politician.” 


FRAUD TRIUMPHANT. 

A WONDERFULLY brave and determined fight has ended in appar- 
ent defeat. The Baltimore Independents have found it impossible 
in two other campaigns to overthrow a conspiracy of spoilsmen whose 
power rests upon that skilful combination of fraud and violence 
which years of practice have brought to such perfection in that city. 
The result is neither surprising nor discouraging. There are some 
defeats which, like Bunker Hill, are more fatal to the victors than 





the vanquished. It is impossible that efforts and methods such as 
are employed by our friends in Baltimore should result in permanent 
failure. The enemies of good government in Maryland have pushed 
the pendulum one degree further from the perpendicular, but only 
so much the quicker and stronger must be its inevitable recoil. 

The facts of the case are clear. The reformers have not resorted 
to vague charges or mere vituperation. They point to the records of 
the courts. They give the names of the criminals and the particu- 
lars of the crimes charged against each: they are backed by the 
verdicts of juries and the decisions of judges; and the definite accu- 
sations which they make are not and cannot be denied. The accused 
are not Republicans, whose testimony might be biassed, but the 
most prominent Democrats of Maryland,— men who are the leaders 
of her society, and who, whether in business or professional life, 
stand in the front rank of her thinkers and workers. Their oppo- 
nents are avowed spoilsmen, shining examples of that professional 
class which in all our large cities seeks to live by the plunder of the 
community and the sale of patronage and legislation. The real 
nature of the battle which is fighting in Maryland is perfectly well 
understood from Maine to California. 

But on whom does the responsibility for the recent defeat rest? 
It is time to speak plainly. The power of Gorman and his confeder- 
ates rests on the control of the Federal patronage. President Cleve- 
land cannot plead ignorance; nor has he ever offered any good reason 
for the maintenance in high office of men like Rasin, Thomas, 
Higgins, and the like. If the appointments were made in ignorance, 
this excuse cannot justify the persistent support of such men with 
full knowledge of their records and their character. Nor is this all: 
the President himself has forbidden the active interference of office- 
holders in politics. His order has been openly disregarded in Balti- 
more. If the offenders remain in office, the President’s order should 
be revoked. This is a far more manly course than either to pretend 
ignorance that it has been broken or to refuse to punish those who 
break it. If Higgins, Thomas, Rasin, and others are not promptly 
removed, it will be idle hereafter to pretend that the President is sin- 
cerely in favor of civil service reform. This is no question of local 
option,— of one law at Rome and another at Athens. The President 
must understand that a blow at honest government in Maryland is 
felt in Massachusetts. 


ASSESSING CANDIDATES. 


RECENT OCCURRENCES in New York, Maryland, and elsewhere, if 
they do not disclose any new and startling facts, at least set forth 
certain political practices in such clear light that they cannot be 
longer ignored by the people. The selection of candidates by the 
county Democracy and Tammany Hall is conducted according to a 
method which amounts to no more nor less than an out-and-out sale 
of offices to the highest bidder. In a recent number of the Nation, 
it is said, upon trustworthy information, that no Democrat can run 
for the position of State senator, assemblyman, alderman, district 
attorney, or even for any of the judgeships, unless he agrees to pay 
an assessment proportionate to the dignity of the office which he 
seeks or to the opportunities which it affords to unscrupulous incum- 
bents for making money. According to the Nation’s figures, the tax 
levied upon candidates ranges from $20,000 for a Supreme Court 
judge to $1,000 for an alderman, the rate for the city comptroller being 
$25,000, district attorney $10,000, president of the board of alder- 
men $2,500. These rates represent the average prices paid; for, in 
some instances, the sum exacted is much larger, and in others smaller, 
according to the ability of the candidate to pay. In Maryland, this 
business of assessments is carried on upon the same high scale of 
indecency and corruption, but in a manner less dangerous to public 
welfare, inasmuch as no effort is made to conceal the facts. In our 
last issue, we cited an instance of an individual who obtained a nomi- 
nation only on his promise to pay over to party purposes one full 
year’s salary, in addition to a lump sum of $5,000. Since then, we 
have read in a Baltimore newspaper an official advertisement of the 
Democratic city committee, which shows that this case is not an 
isolated one, but is simply an illustration of the method expressly 











sanctioned by the rules which the committee have laid down for the 
conduct of the primaries. This advertisement says: “Candidates 
for any State or municipal office, who desire to be voted for at the 
primary elections, are hereby notified that, in accordance with the 
terms of the resolutions of the Democratic city convention, they are 
required to inform the chairman of the executive committee the 
office for which such person is a candidate, his residence, etc., at 
which time he will be advised of the amount assessed for the ex- 
penses at such elections and the time limited for the payment of the 
same.” And the announcement says further that any person failing 
to comply with these requirements will not be eligible as a candidate ; 
and, if voted for at such election, the votes will not be counted. 


These statements present something quite beyond the problem 
involved in civil service reform. The question raised is one of simple 
honesty and decency in political methods, and appeals to all who have 
the purity of elections at heart. For the past two or three years, civil 
service reformers have been congratulating themselves that the busi- 
ness of political assessments, as carried on under J. Hubbell, had come 
to an end. The Democratic campaign in Iowa, however, is carried on 
by the aid of a large fund contributed for party purposes by the Fed- 
eral office-holders in that State, some $20,000 having been raised by 
them. A circular sent out by the Democratic city committee begins 
in this wise: “ As you are receiving some of the fruits of our victory 
in 1884, we take the liberty to call on you for a voluntary contri- 
bution.” The free-will quality of the contribution is somewhat af- 
fected, perhaps, by the suggestion, delicately made, that an early 
reply will be necessary; and, as a guide to those who may be in 
doubt as to how much they should contribute, the information is 
given that “ Presidential postmasters are generally contributing from 
$25 to $50, fourth-class postmasters from $2 to $25, railroad postal 
clerks $10 to $15,” and so on. 

It may be that the moneys contributed in response to this circular 
are not raised in violation of the letter of the Pendleton act; and if 
the officials feel that they may ignore the request made of them with- 
out endangering their positions, and do in fact refuse in many in- 
stances to return any money, even the spirit of the law has full sway. 
However this may be, the raising of large sums of money in this man- 
ner brings to mind the use of money in elections for other than neces- 
sary or legitimate purposes, and opens the way for serious study of 
the general question. As carried on in New York and Maryland, 
the business of assessing candidates for elective offices is in no way 
illegal. It does not fall under the ban of any law. Radical new leg- 
islation is, therefore, imperatively demanded, if the people want to 
preserve the integrity of popular elections and make public adminis- 
tration pure. The evils of this assessment practice, and the corrup- 
tion which it entails upon us, are appalling. They are obvious and 
well known, and need not be enumerated here. But there is one 
thing not so apparent as the rest, which should not be lost sight of. 
It is of the highest importance to the people that a man of the 
people, if he is upright and capable, should be able to obtain office. 
They should have the power to choose such a man, though he has no 
“barrel.” The assessment system robs the people of this power. It 
allows, as a rule, only the very wealthy to become candidates; for 
the assessments range far above the salaries paid. The aggregate 
amount levied on the Democratic candidates in New York in this 
campaign will be from two to three times the total sum received in 
salaries by these same men when in office, if they are elected. It is 
only the dishonest and corrupt that can run for office, if poor. The 
bummers and heelers may do so, for in many cases the opportunity 
to make a position “pay” is such that they can discount the future 
and borrow funds enough to pay the assessments. The office of 
comptroller, for example, and that of alderman offer such abundant 
means for amassing money, if only the incumbent’s views of official 
duty are sufficiently debased, that tha person seeking either of these 
positions may feel sure that, when once securely lodged therein, he 
can easily make enough to raise the mortgage which he had to give 
in order to make his calling and election sure. 


The remedy for these evils is plain. The only way to eradicate 
them is for the people to demand of their representatives the passage 
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of a well-digested and comprehensive bribery and election law. The 
printing and distribution of ballots must be placed in the hands of 
the State, and made as much a part of the election machinery as the 
providing of polling places, registration lists, and officers to supervise 
the casting of the ballots and count them. The amount of money 
which candidates may lawfully expend should be fixed by law, and 
what constitutes necessary and legitimate expenditures (of which so 
much is said in extenuation of the present use of money in cam- 
paigns) must be defined within certain limits. And, finally, as a 
guarantee that the law has not been violated, the successful candidate 
should be required to make a sworn statement of all his expenditures, 
and file it in some State or municipal office, where it may become 
matter for public inspection. To accomplish this result will, of 
course, require agitation, followed by active and vigorous work; for 
the overthrow of the corrupt practices before described will take the 
bread out of the mouths of a whole army of men who are in politics 
simply to make a living, and a formidable array of party bosses will 
do all they can to block this scheme of reform. But the matter nec- 
essarily commends itself to the common sense of the people; and it 
is only necessary to bring clearly before them such facts as may be 
gathered during every important election, in order to arouse a senti- 
ment strong enough to secure the passage of a general law embodying 
the provisions which have been suggested. 


AN OPINION BY THE COMMISSION. 


AN OPINION of the United States Commissioners, printed in the 
Recorp for October, takes advanced ground in relation to removals 
in the classified service, declaring that it is unlawful for an officer to 
remove a subordinate on party grounds alone. The question directed 
to them was asked by the chairman of the Cincinnati postal board, 
and in their reply they say, “In the opinion of the Commission, the 
postmaster at Cincinnati cannot lawfully remove any carrier or clerk 
for the reason that the carrier or clerk belongs to the political party 
to which the postmaster is opposed; and he can lawfully remove no 
person from the classified postal service, except for some other cause 
than the employé's political opinions or affiliations.” 

Heretofore, the Commissioners have said that it was against the 
spirit of the law for a removal to be made on account of the person’s 
politics; but they have never before, we believe, held such action a 
violation of the Civil Service Act in the sense of contravening its ex- 
press provisions. Removals for certain specified reasons connected 
with party matters the Commissioners have of course declared unlaw- 
ful; for the law is explicit in saying that no person shall be removed 
for any of the following three causes: (1) refusing to contribute to a 
political fund or for a political purpose; (2) refusing to render politi- 
cal service; (3) refusing to permit the appointing officer or other 
person to coerce his political action. But this was as far as the Com- 
missioners had gone. They now say that the second and third restric- 
tions here named (save as restricted by these three provisions, the 
power of removal is untouched by the law) are to be so construed as 
to prohibit the dismissal of a man for the reason that he is or is not 
a Republican or a Democrat. Surely, this is a just construction of 
the law, though it is perhaps a liberal one. 

It should be noticed, however, that it is only to the first of the 
inhibitions on removals — removal for refusing to pay political assess- 
ments — that the law affixes any penalty. For violating this pro- 
vision, the offender may be fined or imprisoned or made to suffer both 
forms of punishment; but a violation of the law in respect to either 
of the other two matters cannot be punished. On this point, the Com- 
missioners say : — 

It is to be presumed, however, that no appointing officer would willingly vio- 
late any provision of the law; but if, because he could not be punished criminally 
for the violation, an appointing officer were to violate the removal-forbidding pro- 
visions in question, it may be safe to conclude that he would not be permitted to 
remain in office. 

But how, we may ask, can it ever be ascertained that an officer has 
violated these provisions? In a!l the cases that the Commission has 
investigated, the rule has been laid down that the officer could not be 
asked why he removed an incumbent in a given instance. This, it 
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was said, was trespassing upon the “region of motive,” which should 
be sacredly protected. 

There is, it seems to us, an irreconcilable conflict between these 
two rulings. If it is contrary to the terms of the Civil Service Law 
for Collector Seeberger, for example, to turn out a clerk because the 
latter is a Republican, the question can, of course, properly be asked, 
“Why did you turn him out?” Or, “Did you or not remove this 
man for any reason connected with his political opinions?” The 
Commission, however, is working in the right direction. A practical 
first step out of the dilemma is the recommendation, non-concurred 
in only by Commissioner Edgerton, that the President direct a brief 
statement of reasons to be filed with every order of dismissal. Such 
a sysvem would at least enable the public to determine whether the 
law is executed in good faith, and would provide a swift and sure 
means of finding out whether a given postmaster or collector is con- 
ducting the service, in the most essential particular, in accordance 
with the purposes of the Civil Service Act and rules. In the light of 
the increased publicity which would follow making reasons for dis- 
missals a matter of record, investigations that are now demanded 
would hardly ever be necessary. Or, in case the Commissioners were 
called on to examine into the conduct of an office, its incumbent 
could not, as now, send them back to Washington with such informa- 
tion as he chose to give them; but he would have to show his hand, 
and abide the consequences. 








THE PRESIDENT’S VIEW. 


The following is taken from Ballard Smith’s interview with 
President Cleveland, published in the New York World, Sept. 7, 1887. 
Sitting at his office desk in the White House, the President said con- 
cerning the subject of civil service reform : — 

“This has been the room which has witnessed very many trials 
and perplexities; but I feel that it has been, too, the scene in which 
a very great improvement has been made in civil service ideas. In 
the first months, in the first year and a half of my administration, the 
same battle was fought day after day. Men came here by the hun- 
dred,— by the thousand,— each company filling the room and empty- 
ing it only to make way for another throng; and there was always 
the same formula: ‘I have come, Mr. President, to ask that 
removed.’ ‘The reason?’ I would say. ‘Why, he is a Republican,’ 
would be the uniform answer. This, repeated over and over and over 
again in each successive case, with seemingly hopeless iteration. I 
had always —I could have —but the same answer. ‘You must bring 
me proof of his unfitness as a public officer.’ I understood very well 
their inability to comprehend this. Knowing very well the processes 
which had obtained here for so many years, I could but sympathize 
with their inability. I have expressed this, perhaps, more clearly in 
a letter which I wrote on this subject just two years ago. 

«“«The success which thus far has attended the work of civil 
service reform,’ I said in that letter, ‘is largely due to the fact that 
its practical friends have proceeded upon the theory that real and 
healthy progress can only be made as such of the people who cherish 
pernicious political ideas, long fostered and encouraged by vicious 
partisanship, are persuaded that the change contemplated by the 
reform offers substantial improvement and benefits. A reasonable 
toleration of old prejudices, a graceful recognition of every aid, a 
sensible utilization of every instrumentality that promises assistance, 
and a constant effort to demonstrate the advantages of the new order 
of things are the means by which this reform movement will in the 
future be further advanced, the opposition of incorrigible spoilsmen 
rendered ineffectual, and the cause placed upon a sure foundation.’ 

“ But now the formula is altogether changed. I have not heard 
that expression for many months past. It is now, at the outset 
of every application for a change: ‘This man is unfit, a faithless 
public servant; and these are the reasons.’ 

“Ts not this a very great deal to have accomplished? Is not this 
a sufficient answer, for the time that has intervened, to those who 
may complain that more has not been accomplished? Harder than 
anything to endure have been the imputations of personal friends in 
the party that I have not regarded sufficiently their requests in mak- 
ing appointments. How could I have resisted the demands made 
upon me by others if I yielded to the mere request of one known to 
be near me in personal friendship? They would have put me in 
opposition to the very thing I was trying to carry through. 

“But it is a wonderful thing for a political party to have put 
aside the blindness of partisanship, although at such apparent disad- 
vantage to it, and to have acquiesced in the new order of things, 
although so opposed to _— political methods. In that letter, 
which I have already referred to, this was fully pointed out: ‘The 























rage which has been given to the present administration in its 
efforts to preserve and advance this reform, by a party restored to 
power after an exclusion for many years from participation in the 
places attached to the public service, confronted with a new system 
precluding the redistribution of such places in its interest, called 
upon to surrender advantages which a perverted partisanship had 
taught the American people belonged to success, and perturbed with 
a suspicion, always raised in such an emergency, that their rights in 
the conduct of this reform had not been scrupulously regarded, 
should receive due acknowledgment, and should confirm our belief 
that there is a sentiment among the people better than a desire to 
hold office, and a patriotic impulse upon which may safely rest the 
integrity of our institutions and the strength and perpetuity of our 
government.’ ” 


THE EXEMPTION LAW. 
OPINION OF THE COURT. 


The text of the Supreme Court’s opinion concerning the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ exemption law (Tobin bill), which was crowded out of 
the October RecorpD, is given below : — 

It seems to us that this statute was intended to be an amendment 
of the statute of 1884, chapter 320, usually called the Civil Service 
Law, the main purpose being to exempt honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors from the examination required by that law and 
the rules established under it, leaving them subject to the operation 
of the law, except so far as exemjted by the amending act. This 
is the natural and obvious meaning of the act of 1887. If the legis- 
lature had intended to provide that soldiers and sailors should be 
exempted from the operation of the Civil Service Law, it is to be 
presumed that it would have said so in direct and explicit language, 
as is done in the fifteenth section of the act of 1884, where it is pro- 
vided that certain classes of officers “shall not be affected as to their 
election or selection by any of the rules made as aforesaid.” The 
statute of 1887 does not provide that soldiers and sailors may be 
appointed to office or employment without making application to the 
Civil Service Commissioners. On the contrary, the structure of the 
act shows that it was intended to be engrafted upon and to become 
a part of the act of 1884 for the regulation of the civil service. The 
language is “may be preferred for appointment to office or employ- 
ment,” which implies that they are to be selected out of a list or 
number of applicants, and plainly refers to the fourteenth section of 
the Civil Service Law, providing for giving preference to soldiers and 
sailors. 

The provision that “age, loss of limb, or other physical impair- 
ment, which shall not in fact incapacitate, shall not be deemed cause 
to disqualify under this act,” implies that soldiers and sailors were 
to remain subject to the Civil Service Law, except so far as expressly 
exempted by this act. This provision would be entirely useless if 
the purpose of the preceding clause was to take the appointment of 
soldiers and sailors out of the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
Commissioners. Considered as a part of the Civil Service Law, it 
has force and effect because it exempts soldiers and sailors from the 
rules of the Commissioners making in certain cases the age of the 
applicant a disqualification, and limits the power of the Commis- 
sioners to make any rules in the future which are inconsis{ent with 
it. The Civil Service Law made a radical change in the method of 
appointing such officers and servants as are within its scope. Its 
scheme is that all such appointments should be under the supervision 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, who are to determine the qualifi- 
cations of the applicants for the offices or employment which they 
seek. The statute does not attempt to fully define the qualifications 
of such officers and servants; but it confers upon the Commissioners 
the authority to make rules, not inconsistent with law, for their 
selection and appointment, which rules, when approved by the gov- 
ernor and council, have the force of law, and are binding upon the 
appointing officers. 

The statute and the rules made under it establish certain require- 
ments or conditions which must be complied with before an appoint- 
ment will be made. Thus, among other things, it is required that an 
application must be made to the Civil Service Commissioners, stating 
certain facts as to the name. age, residence, and previous history of 
the applicant. It is also provided that no person shall be appointed 
who is a vender of intoxicating liquor, or who habitually uses intoxi- 
cating beverages to excess, or who within one year preceding his 
application has been convicted of any offence against the laws of 
this Commonwealth, and that certain officers shali be appointed for 
a probationary period. The rules following the directions of the 
statute further make specific and minute provisiovs for the personal 
examination of the applicant, designed as a test of his attainments 
and proficiency in the department of knowledge deemed necessary 
for his fitness for the position which he seeks. 

The examination of the applicant is an important requirement of 
the statute and of the rules, but it is not the only material require- 
ment. It cannot justly be said that the other requirements, to which 
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we have referred, are parts or incidents of the examination. They 
are separate or independent requirements or conditions, and are 
so treated throughout the statute and the rules. The legislature, 
in enacting the statute of 1887, had in mind the Civil Service Law 
and the rules of the Commissioners. The provision that soldiers and 
sailors “may be preferred for appointment to office or employment in 
the service of the Commonwealth, or the cities thereof, without hay- 
ing passed any examination provided for” by such law and rules, 
according to the natural import of the words used, refers to the per- 
sonal examination provided for by the statute and rules. It cannot 
be held to repeal the statute of 1884, so far as it relates to soldiers 
and sailors, or to exempt them from the other requirements of the 
statute and rules, without greatly enlarging the language of the leg- 
islature. We are, thereupon, of opinion, in answer to the first ques- 
tion proposed, that, under chapter 437 of the acts of the legislature 
of 1887, persons who served in the army or navy of the United States 
in the time of the Rebellion, and were honorably discharged there- 
from, cannot be preferred for appointment to office or employment in 
the service of the Commonwealth, or the cities thereof, without hav- 
ing made application for appointment to office or employment to the 
Civil Service Commissioners, as required by chapter 320 of the acts of 
the legislature of 1884, and the rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
siontrs made thereunder. 

The second question is general, and points out no particular ques- 
tion of law upon which our opinion is desired. We have doubts 
whether, within a fair intent of the Constitution, the executive or leg- 
islative departments can submit to the justices a law or a series of 
laws or rules, more or less complicated, and ask them to examine and 
ascertain what questions can be raised as to the validity of every 
clause and to express an opinion in advance upon every such question. 
The practice always has been for the justices to confine their answer 
to the particular questions of law submitted to them. As the order 
of the governor and council points out no definite question except the 
one we have answered, we have considered no other. If we were to 
suggest questions which might arise as to the validity of parts of the 
rule proposed by the Commissioners and to express our opinion upon 
them, it would be going beyond our proper duty, and might be 


regarded as an interference with the independence of the executive 
department. 

Mr. Justice Devens does not concur in this opinion, and requests 
us to state that, in his view, the statute of 1887, chapter 437, in pro- 
viding that the soldiers and sailors therein described may be preferred 


for. appointment without having passed any examination provided 
for by the Civil Service Act or the rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners made under the provisions of said act, exempts them from any 
investigation by the Civil Service Commissioners of their qualifica- 
tions, and leaves them to be determined by the persons competent to 
appoint, and that they are thus necessarily exempted from making 
application for appointment to the Civil Service Commissioners. 


(Signed) Marcus Morton. 

WaALBRIDGE A. FIELD. 
WILLIAM ALLEN. 

CHARLES ALLEN. 

O.trveER WENDELL Ho.meEs, Jr. 
Marcus P. KNowtTon. 
Boston, Sept. 22, 1887. 





CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE “SMELLING COM- 
MITTEE’S” REPORT. 


(Hon. F. W. Bird, in the Boston Post.] 


Ir is a wise law of human actions that, when incompetent men 
undertake to lay down rules of conduct, they often build wiser than 
they know. A conspicuous case of this kind is furnished by the re- 
port of the “smelling committee.” This report is signed: — 

“ James A. McGeough, chairman; John W. Hart, Knowles Free- 
man, John Stratton; Waldo E. Cowdrey, Secretary.” 

(When rogues voluntarily put themselves in pillory, I like to help 
keep their names before the oy The whole object of the inves- 
tigation (?) was to show that the highest Federal officers in Massa- 
chusetts have not been faithful to the doctrine that “to the victors 
belong the spoils.” The result of the statistics collected is thus 
stated : — 

“The above schedules give the chief departments, and show in 
round numbers the whole number of employees not less than 4,614; 


and of this number the Republicans are 3,828, or 83 per cent. of all | 


the Federal offices in Massachusetts, drawing from the United States 
Treasury not less than $5,000,000 per annum.” 

Now, I have no means of knowing, indeed I very much doubt, 
whether these figures are correct; but this committee ought to know 
better than I, and for the purposes of the present writing I accept 
them as correct. The demand of the committee is that every one of 
these 3,828 Republicans ought to have been turned out long before 








this, and their places filled with Democrats; and they claim that the 
failure to out the spoils policy has been and is “ fatal to the 
success of the Democratic party in Massachusetts.” 

Let us see. The merest tyro in politics in Massachusetts knows 
that the Democratic press and the Democratic s ers in 1884 uni- 
formly supported Cleveland as the representative of civil service 
reform; that the Democratic platforms of 1882 and 1884 declared 
emphatically for the same policy (the platform of 1883, under a so- 
called Democratic governor, is hardly worth looking up: we know he 
was badly beaten); that this policy, instead of being “fatal to the 
success of the Democratic party in Massachusetts,” has steadily 
brought Democratic gains since 1883, as the following statement of 
Republican pluralities in the last three years shows : — 


And yet in the face of these figures, while the resolutions of the 
late convention indorsed fully the President and civil service reform, 
and the convention adopted without a dissenting voice these resolu- 
tions, the president of the convention made an elaborate attack upon 
Mr. Cleveland and his policy and the declared policy of the party as 
well; and the convention elected three of the four delegates, well- 
known opponents of the renomination of Mr. Cleveland. 

I have said that this committee “ builded wiser than they knew.” 
They show that the principal Federal officers in Massachusetts have 
carried out the declared doctrines of the party and of civil service 
reform. Without vouching for the correctness of their figures, they 
show, and we gladly admit, that these officers have refused to turn 
out faithful and competent subordinates because they were Republi- 
cans. Every real friend of the administration and of the Democratic 
party thanks them for this course, and thanks this committee for 
establishing clearly this fact. 

These spoilsmen do not, perhaps, openly claim that every Repub- 
lican in office shall be discharged; but they do claim that every 
vacancy shall be filled with a Democrat. What would be the effect 
of this? Simply, but just as surely as if a clean sweep had been 
made or be made now, at the end of Mr. Cleveland’s term eve 
Federal office in Massachusetts would be filled by a Democrat; and, 
if the Republicans should carry the country next year, that action 
would justify the ye in raorger | out every Democrat during 
the four years and filling his place with a Republican, and the last 
state of the civil service will be worse than the first. 

Many a battle in the world’s history, having once been won, has 
been lost by the scramble and the quarrels of the victors for the 
spoils. In those battles, it was the desertion of duty by the rank and 
file which caused the Icss of a battle once gained; but here it is the 
false leaders who clamor for spoils, and would sacrifice all the frui's 
of the victory of 1884 for the plunder to be distributed among their 
mercenary followers. And for the benefit of how many Democrats 
is this demand for spoils made? This committee say there are 3,828 
Republicans now holding Federal offices in Massachusetts. Probably 
2 500 to 3,000 is the correct number. I suppose that a united Demo- 
cratic vote of Massachusetts is 130,000. Thus it seems that an insig- 
nificant fraction (faction?) is to have the only reward and the on 
incentive to political service, while 127,000 are left without this noble 
inspiration to one of the highest duties of American citizens! 





FOREIGN OPINIONS ABOUT CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
(Remarks by John G. Brooks, of Brockton.]} 


Two of the most intelligent students of our politics that can be 
found in Europe live in the university town of Freiburg, in Baden,— 
Herr Schleiden, for some ten years the German representative at 
Washington of the cities of the Hanseatic League, and Professor Von 
Holst, whom we all know as the author of one, at least, of our ablest 
constitutional histories: He has spent several years in this country, 
and has made our political life and history his chief specialty of 
study. I had ample opportunity to know the opinion of these gentle- 
men upon the issues of the last election, and it seems perhaps worth 
saying here what their feelings were as to the hopes of civil service. 

They agreed that no real advance politically was possible to Amer- 
ica until the spoils system was rooted out. Schleiden had little hope 
that the Republican party ever would take this reform serious|y, but 
believed that the only chance to make them even pretend to befriend 
it was to frighten them by threatening them persistently with loss of 
power. He believed that Blaine represented all that is most hopeless 
in relation to this or any other reform. Von Holst once said to me, 
“Tf Blaine is elec‘ed, it will be an indefinite postponement of every- 


| thing for which I look in American politics.” 


These were opinions expressed, not in the heat of par!y warfare, 
but of men, both from experience and study, singularly competent to 
speak wisely and without bias. I asked Herr Schleiden if he had 
any objections to have his opinions known in America; and he 
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replied, “If they can be of the slightest service, you may do what you 
like with them.” 

I believe few would question that James Bryce in England is also 
one of the few men in Europe whose opinion commands ry 
because of his long and careful study of our politics. I found him 
holding precisely the same general opinions about these men and 
about this special reform. 

I know quite well what most of our politicians would say to one 
who should venture to quote any foreign opinion upon our home 
issues. Indeed, when I tried to argue the civil service question with 
one of our well-known men, and was foolhardy enough to quote these 
opinions, he freely — his feelings by saying, “ Damn Europe!” 
I think we will let Europe go undamned, and accept for our encour- 
agement these opinions of men whom it is well to have with us in 


our hopes and purposes. 


EDWARD L. PIERCE ON THE ATTITUDE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS DEMOCRATS. 


In a letter concerning the political situation in Massachusetts, the 
Hon. Edward L. Pierce makes the following comments on the late 
Democratic convention and the attitude of that party in this State 
toward civil service reform : — 


Two political parties, the Republican and the Democratic, are 
competing for the votes of the people of Massachusetts. Whatever 
claims the latter party ever had to support under the leadership of 
Jefferson, or later, until it fell under the domination of the slave 
power, there is nothing in its present composition, tendencies, pro- 
fessions, or expedients which can commend it to good citizens. 
Colonel French, the president of the recent Democratic convention, 
well represented its spirit. His earliest exploit was his part in a 
mob to break up an anti-slavery meeting at Tremont Temple, in 
December, 1860. He was the faithful adjutant of General Butler 
during all the latter's campaigns for Congress and the governorship. 
His speech at the recent convention was, from his stand-point, an 
able one. It was vigorous in style and rejected meaningless plati- 
tudes. It was distinguished by an audacity which almost commands 
respect. It was a plea, made without a blush, for the execrable 
ery, “ To the victors belong the spoils.” He even took to task Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his leading appointees in Massachusetts for not 
pushing political proscription in the old style. As the record shows, 
every word he said was heartily approved % every member of the 
convention,— a body truly representative. When he finished there 
occurred what is unusual in such bodies,— a formal and unanimous 
vote of thanks for his address, which was emphasized by the rising 
of the delegates. Now there was never a Republican convention held 
in Massachusetts in which its president has made such a speech. It 
would not have been tolerated, if attempted; and if, by any art, the 
speaker had managed to deliver one like it, instead of fen greeted 
with cordial and universal assent, he would have been met by instant 
and indignant rebuke. Among the presidents of past Republican 
conventions have been Sumner, Wilson, Andrew, Bullock, Dawes, 
Hoar, Sanford, Crapo,and Codman. Their speeches, distinguished by 
elevated thought and sentiment, would make a volume in which the 
ingenuous youth of our State might find perpetual inspiration. Com- 
pare, or rather contrast, them with that of Colonel French, which 
drew the undivided at of a thousand Democratic delegates at 
Worcester, and the different spirit which governs and animates the 
two parties is manifest. 

At the same Democratic convention occurred a strange proceeding. 
The resolutions, which aimed to maintain and extend the system of 
proscription for opinion’s sake, received the public and rather ostenta- 
tious approval of Mr. Patrick Maguire, whom the delegates were so 
anxious to see and hear that he was required to leave his seat and speak 
from the platform. It is interesting to ascertain what made him such 
an attractive centre of observation; and it is found that the unusual 
curiosity attached to his presence was tht he had, as one of a sub- 
committee of the Democratic State Committee, just made and given 
to the public a formal report of a very novel kind, in which he had 
arraigned the Democratic collector of customs and the Democratic 
postmaster of Boston for not turning out with sufficient promptness 
all their Republican subordinates. The report of this committee, 
popularly described as “the smelling committee,” to say nothing of 
its errors of fact, breathes the spirit of the worst days of political 
profligacy. It shows what the Democratic party of Massachusetts is 
made of, whatever some who are embarrassed by a connection with 
it might wish. It undertook, without legal right and with a disre- 
gard of common decency, to probe the custom house and post-office, 

usiness institutions in which citizens of all parties are equally 
interested, in order to find victims for the political guillotine amon 
officials earning their livelihood in a service for the government which 
is altogether non-political. 

The scandal did not end with Mr. Maguire’s appearance. Boast- 








ing of his report in the presence of the convention, he was saluted 
with “three cheers and a tiger” wheu he began, and followed by 
app’ause when he ended. Now, again, let it be distinctly noted that, 
whatever shortcomings may be imputed to Republican leaders, what- 
ever criticism Republican management in the past has ever deserved, 
the appointment of such a committee as Mr. Maguire’s never dis- 
graced the proceedings of the Republican party. No Republican 
politician ever had the face to stand boastingly with such a documect 
before representative Republicans of Massachusetts; and, if he had 
ventured to do so, he would have been silenced by a storm of 
reproaches. 

This reform, which seeks to divorce the ordinary civil service 
from partisan control, has come to stay. It will survive self-consti- 
tuted committees, usurping despotic powers in a free government and 
squatting at key-holes to find out how freemen are thinking and 
voting. It need not fear jibes and scoffs in political conventions, 
though applauded by a thousand rising delegates. It will take no 
harm from the charge of dreamy idealism, which fell without hurt on 
the anti-slavery cause for the thousandth time. It will bear the 
mistakes and inconsistencies of its advocates. It has taken ho'd of 
the intelligence and patriotism of the country. It harmonizes the 
methods of government business with those of all other business of 
like character. It addresses itself to all that is fair and reasonable in 
the American mind. The party that treats it with contempt is 
already defeated. ; 





ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM AS AN ISSUE IN THE NEXT 
PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. 


BY GENERAL C. C. ANDREWS. 


In an official report which I had the honor to make to the Depart- 
ment of S'ate, eleven years ago, on the systems of civil service in 
Sweden and in Norway, and which was published by the government 
of the United States, I stated: “During the last three-quarters of 
a century, a complete revolution has taken place in the civil service 
of the principal European States. Rigorous and impartial tests of 
qualification have been adopted; and where formerly were incompe- 
tency, routine, and peculation, are now efficiency and fidelity. The 
prosperity of those States is owing in a great degree to the character 
of their civil service, for it has been made instrumental to the de- 
velopment of their resources and to public economy. Prussia, whose 
soil and physical resources are third-rate in quality as compared with 
those of the United States, while in magnitude they bear but slight 
comparison with ours, owes it very much to the high order of effi- 
ciency which has been introduced into her civil service that she has 
risen to be one of the first powers in the world. Improvements in 
administration have hardly been less in France and Great Britain.” 
I also expressed my sincere belief “that the United States have 
much to gain in prosperity at home and reputation abroad by a re- 
form of their civil service.” Additional experience and observation 
have strongly confirmed this opinion, and it is with some hope that 
the able and patriotic leaders of public opinion in our country may 
be induced to bestow a share of attention on the subject previous to 
the absorbing hours of the approaching presidential canvass that I 
now venture upon its discussion. It is evident that administrative 
reform — which I regard as identical with civil service reform — will 
occupy a large share of attention in that canvass. A majority of the 
Independents are educated men, who are determined to use their in- 
fluence for the prompt abolition of the spoils system ; and, although 
they are not satisfied with the progress of civil service reform under 
President Cleveland’s administration, they will nevertheless give him 
their support in 1888, unless the Republican party shall furnish un- 
mistakable evidence of a sincere and firm purpose to promptly ac- 
complish very much more in that regard than has already been done, 
or seems likely, under the present administration, to be done. The 
Republican party must either show an honest purpose to abolish the 
spoils system, and the worse than kingly one-man power which it 
fosters, or be prepared for another defeat. As a Republican, there- 
fore, I think that our leaders and the conductors of the Republican 
press will greatly lighten the labors of the impending canvass, greatly 
lessen the wear and tear and expense, the need of brass bands, torch- 
light processions, and large subscriptions of money, if they will sea- 
sonably commence an intelligent agitation of the question of civil 
service reform, and educate our party up to a hearty and enlightened 
appreciation of the subject. If the Independents could see Repub- 
lican municipal governments and Republican State governments in- 
troducing business principles into their offices, they would be fairly 
assured that a Republican administration at Washington could be 
depended on to do the same. 

There is great misapprehension in the public mind as to what has 
already been accomplished in the way of civil service reform. Many 
people think that, because Congress has enacted a law for the im- 


provement of the civil service, nothing more remains to be done but 








to carry the law into execution. It is true a civil service law has 
been enacted. It is entitled, “An Act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the United States,” was approved by President Arthur 
Jan. 16, 1883, and is generally called the Pendleton Act, after a Dem- 
ocratic Senator who took a leading part in getting it passed. This 
law, however, applies only to clerks, and to inferior officers whose 
nominations do not need to be submitted to the Senate. It does not 
touch — and this fact demands particular attention —that large list 
of civil officers, numbering about four thousand, whose appointments 
require the “ advice and consent of the Senate”; but these still re- 
main subject to the “spoils ” system. .. . Under this law, a university 
or even academical education is not required to fit a person for enter- 
ing the service. The book learning is no more than a youth with 
aptitude for learning can acquire in the common schools or by the 
light of the country fireplace. The power of any head of depart- 
ment to summarily dismiss a clerk is not taken away; but the 
motive to dismiss on political grounds is taken away, because the 
vacancy must be filled from among those who have been examined 
and shown themselves competent. Under this law, the son of a 
washerwoman stands just as good a chance for entering the service 
as the son of a congressman. The law is not only a most praise- 
worthy reform in separating many thousands of clerkships from 
party politics and in applying impartial tests for entering the ser- 
vice, but it is calculated to give a fresh impulse to education. Thou- 
sands of youth all over our country find in it an inducement for 
study which before did not exist. No doubt the success of the law 
will depend a good deal, and possibly too much, on the good faith of 
the Executive. It is to be hoped, however, that every President we 
may have will faithfully carry it into effect. But, if there should be 
any failure in the matter, no doubt some representative of the people 
will have the courage to demand the proper scrutiny. . , . 

There are upward of three thousand civil officers of the United 
States who can be appointed only by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and who do not come within 
the Pendleton act. Their classification and number are about as 
follows: assistant secretaries and chiefs of bureaus in Washington, 
30; assistant treasurers, 9; collectors of internal revenue, 85; customs 
officers, 150; diplomatic and consular officers, 350; district attorneys 
and marshals, 132; Indian inspectors and agents, 68; mint and assay 
officers, 26; pension agents, 19; presidential postmasters, 2,233; 
registers and receivers of land offices, 208; surveyors-general, 16; 
supervising inspectors of steamboats, 10; territorial officers, 45,— in 
all, 3,381 offices which usage has given the President power to dis- 
tribute to his party adherents. There are probably a few more such 
offices that might be added to the above list. ... 

Of course, under every administration it is reasonable that some 
of the higher positions should be regarded as prizes with which to 
reward a few who have rendered pre-eminent service to their party 
and country. But party zeal or sympathy is no qualification for the 
proper discharge of a public office. Take, for examp'e, the diplo- 
matic office, in which with us changes are the soonest made of any. It 
is the duty of the diplomatic agent to gain that insight of the people 
and government where he is stationed, and to acquire that influence, 
that he could in an emergency render efficient service to his own 
country. The less he carries with him of party bias, the better. A 
long time ago, diplomatic representatives were expected to watch the 
personal interests of their sovereign; but surely the United States 
ought not to go back to that usage, long ago discarded by every 
power of Europe, and consent that their diplomatic agents are to be 
the personal representatives of the President. The consular officer, 
five thousand miles away, who protects American seamen and certi- 
fies the invoices of foreign exporters,— what has he to do with party 
politics at home? And so as to a collector of customs at one of our 
great ports,— what the country wants of him is that he will collect 
the taxes on imports in an impartial and faithful manner. It desires 
the administration to hold him to a rigid accountability. It wants 
none of his panegyrics on the administration, none of his after-dinner 
platitudes. The less he has to do with party politics, the better 
a se the country will be. “Sympathy” for the administration! 

s that a qualification for an Indian agent in the distribution of 
rations and blankets to the Indians? or for registers and receivers of 
land offices in deciding contests between poor homestead settlers? Is 
it a qualification for steamboat inspectors, pension agents, or officers 
of the mint? Does it enable a commissioner of patents to determine 
the utility and novelty of an invention? There has been just one 
period in my recollection, and only one, when special devotion to an 
administration might have been a qualification for a civil officer; and 
that was when United States marshals were called upon to catch fugi- 
tive slaves.... 

There are hundreds of Democrats who have been holding commis- 
sions in the army and navy for many years back. Has any one heard 
of a single instance where they have failed of their duty because a 
Republican administration was in power? Have any of the many 
Democrats who were continued in the civil service under Republican 
administrations failed in their duty because their political sympathies 
were not in accord with the administration? No: the work of a civil 
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officer and for which he receives his pay, like that of an army or navy 
officer, is for his government, and not for his -. 

Senator Edmunds stated the true relation of the civil officer to the 
government in the debate, March 17, 1869, on the tenure of office bill: 
“Ts he the mere servant and creature of the Executive, or is he the 
responsible agent of the law, that im upon him certain duties 
and surrounds him with certain rights, so that, treading in the path 
of his duty, he can compel the President of the United States to pay 
his taxes as well as he can compel me to pay mine? This is the idea 
that I have been taught to entertain of the true functions of an officer 
of a free people.” 

The fact clearly to be kept in mind is that no law has yet been 
passed to take these three thousand and more appointments out of 
party politics, and that they still remain by usage (though not by the 

onstitution) a part of the President's patronage. The annual com- 
pensation of these offices amounts in the aggregate to about twelve 
million dollars, which sum practically constitutes a relief fund that 
the President can and does distribute to his needy supporters. 
submit to thoughtful Americans whether or not this is a practice 
wholesome for the Republic ? 

Public opinion has in late years changed for the better with regard 
to office-holders mizing in party politics, and is now strongly against the 
practice. Still there are some influential men who favor the old 
usage, and there is nothing in the law as yet to prevent its again 
coming into use. The office-holder claims, and with some force, that 
he obtained his position as a reward for party service, and that, if he 
lets go his “ grip” in party affairs, his office will be likely to slip from 
him also. The reply to this is that a reform of the civil service im- 
plies that appointments and removals will not be made for political 
reasons, but that the officer will find the motives for his retention and 
promotion in fidelity and a omy A It is for the interest of the gov- 
ernment that every civil officer should enjoy the public confidence 
and good-will, but this he cannot do if he is an active partisan and 
wire-puller. The public has not forgotten how, in many places, peo- 
ple went some distance to patronize neighborin t-offices, in con- 
sequence of their dislike of some of President Cleveland's new post- 
masters. The intensity of political prejudice in many people is 
amazing, as is illustrated by an authentic example,—the case of a 
respectable, industrious, and well-todo old Democratic farmer in a 
New England town, who blamed Lincoln’s administration because 
his grocer had got out of codfish and rum. Said he, “I have been 
down to the Bridge [village], and they have got no codfish nor rum; 
and, if Lincoln stays in much longer, we'll all go to the d—l.” 
This old Democrat was as bright as the average of men, but very nar- 
row in his political feelings. There is a vast number of just such 
bigoted people in both parties; and it is bad policy for our govern- 
ment to arouse their jealousy and ill-will by allowing its agents and 
officers to be active in caucuses, conventions, at the polls, and in party 
management generally. A late commissioner of internal revenue 
stated in his annual report that the government, in the course of the 
year, had been cheated out of two million dollars of taxes. This loss 
was largely in consequence of the revenue officials and employees hay- 
ing been active and dependent politicians. They favored their polit- 
ical friends to the government's cost; while their political enemies, 
from prejudice and narrow views, withheld a part that was the gov- 
ernment’s due.... 

In opposition to all this, a great flourish of trumpets is made 
about the “rights of an American citizen.” To take part in polit- 
ical affairs is, we are told, the right of every citizen. Yes: provided 
he is not in office. When a man takes an office, he has to give up 
a great many rights. A commodore in the navy has to go where he 
is sent. No officer can quit his post without leave. Every man 
who takes an office will find that he necessarily has to ) cate up many 
rights which he before enjoyed. It is the right of an American citi- 
zen to enter into contract with the government of the United States 
to carry the mails, to furnish timber or goods for the navy, to con- 
struct ships of-war, to build post-offices and custom houses, and to 
furnish supplies for the army. Considerable money is sometimes 
made out of such contracts; but, on grounds of public policy, Senators 
and Representatives in Congress are prohibited by law from having 
any interest whatever in any such contract. There is equal propriety 
in prohibiting office-holders from mixing actively in party politics 
any further than to vote and to express on suitable occasions their 
views on public questions. Finally, it is unworthy a free people that 
their po'itical assemblies and ape yey, 2 should be, or even be 
sup’ to be, under the dictation of the dependants of any adminis- 
tration or party.... 

An abuse like our ils system does not remain stationary. 
Either it will be reformed or it will increase by its own momentum, 
till we shall see —at first, cautiously and under specious pretences, 
and, finally, as a matter of course — all the best offices in the army and 
navy appropriated at every change of administration, on the theory 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” And why not? It would be as 
reasonable and just to make changes in military and naval offices on 
party grounds as it is in the civil service. If such changes are 
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service. This is the way the advocates of rotation would argue ; 
and, —? such a development of the spoils system would be 
deprecated by all friends of good administration, we must not be too 
confident it will not occur... . 

Considering that the Democratic party had been out of power for 
a long period, and that a large majority of the civil offices were held 
by Republicans, it was not unreasonable, perhaps, to expect that 
President Cleveland, notwithstanding his promise to crush out the 
spoils system, would make changes till there should be about an 
equilibrium of the adherents of each party in office. If he had frankly 
pursued this course, probably no one would have complained. But 
the complaint — and a very valid complaint — which a vast majority 
of the removed officials have against him is that, while his removals 
were, for the most part, actually on party grounds, he systematically 
caused it to be understood by the public that they were otherwise,— 
that they were solely to purify the service. If he could tind officials 
who had disgraced themselves or proved unfaithful or incompetent, 
it was due to the cause of civil service and to the public to remove 
them on the true and specific grounds; but to indiscriminately lump 
with them hundreds of meritorious officers, and cause it to be under- 
stood, as he did, that their removal was for reasons other than politi- 
cal, was an injustice to honorable officers as well as an imposition 
upon the public. ... 

With the exception of the Senate proceedings in February, 1886, 
no notice seems to have been taken by Congress of the violation of the 
principles of civil service reform by the administration. It is a pity 
that the people do not assert their power on the question more effec- 
tively through their representatives. Even one representative in 
Congress, who was an ardent civil service reformer, could do an 
immense deal of good by frequently drawing attention to the abuses, 
or rather outrages, practised by the Executive in this matter. If 
these abuses were liable to be exposed and boldly criticised by some 
courageous member of the House of Representatives, the Executive 
would not be so likely to commit them. That the sense of jus'ice 
of Congress is shockingly dull to the rights of an office-holder can 
be seen by contrasting the habitual indifference and silence of our 
House of Representatives with the jealous regard shown in such 
matters by the British House of Commons. Take the following case 
as an example : — 

A vacancy, caused by death, had occurred in the office of the 
controller of the stationery department; and the government filled 
it by promoting over many thon a man who had been in the war 
office seventeen years, who had proved himself efficient, and who 
af a good character. It was objected to him, however, that he 
had had no experience in the stationery department, and that the ap- 
gee mor indicated favoritism; for a select committee of the House 

ad three years before recommended that the office, in the future, 
should be given to some one practically conversant with paper and 
printing. The House of Commons, on the 16th of July, 1877, not- 
withstanding the government had a majority, passed a vote of cen- 
sure against the government, the re-olution declaring, among other 
things, that the appointment was calculated “to discourage the in- 
terest and zeal of officials employed in the public departments of 
the State.” Here was a majority in the House of Commons of Eng- 
land passing a vote of censure against its own administration,— not 
for unjustly removing a faithful officer, for no removal had been made; 
not for eos oars | an incompetent man, for the person appointed 
was efficient; but for promoting an officer under circumstances which 
indicated favoritism. Not aly this, but the matter was regarded 
as of such importance that three days afterwards the Prime Minister, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, felt called upon to defend himself, as he did 
in the House of Lords, in an elaborate speech, the report of which 
filled over two columns of small type in the London Times. He 
showed that there really was no favoritism in the appointment, and 
on the whole made a fair defence... . 

In conclusion, I repeat there exists great delusion as to what has 
actually been accomplished in the way of reforming the civil service ; 
that over three thousand civil offices, with aggregate pay of twelve 
million dollars, still form a part of the President’s patronage; that 
the abolition of the spoils system would not only yield direct econom- 
ical benefits to the country, but would exert a favorable influence on 
the selection and tenure of congressmen (for, surely, experience with 
the Interstate Commerce Act shows that we need trained legislators) ; 
that the exercise of the one-man power in the wholesale removal of 
officers on po'itical grounds is repugnant to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and highly injurious to the public welfare; that to bring about 
the desired reform requires legislation by Congress; and, finally, 
that, if the Republican party desires and expects the support of the 
Independents in the next presidential election, it must manifest a 
determined and honest purpose to accomplish a thorough reform of 
the civil service on a basis of honor and justice. 





Acting Secretary of the Treasury Thompson recently ordered the 
dismissal of sixteen more clerks from the New York Custom House, 
who have failed to pass civil service examinations. 














THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


[We invite communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
reports of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the RECORD, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
office by the 20th of the month.] 


GENEVA. 

The Geneva (N.Y.) Civil Service Reform Association held its 
annual meeting on the evening of September 27, in the hall of the 
Union School building. The public meeting was opened with a 
brief address by the president, Mr. P. Richards, after which Mr. A. P. 
Rose delivered an address on “ Independent Voting and Civil Service 
Reform.” At the business meeting, held immediately after the ad- 
dresses, the usual routine business was transacted; and it was voted 
“that the Executive Committee take such action in reference to 
expressing our sympathy with President Cleveland’s efforts in behalf 
of the reform, and our appreciation of his services in that behalf, 
as may be best in their judgment, and that they formulate such ex- 
pression of our sentiments as they may think best.” 

INDIANA. 

At the annual meeting of the Indiana Association, held at Indian- 
apolis, Oct. 7, 1887, the following resolutions were adopted : — 

(1) The benevolent, penal, and other public institutions of Indi- 
ana make necessary the hiring of a large body of employees,— a num- 
ber soon to be heavily increased by additional asylums for the insane. 
These employees are now hired upon the principle that “to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils.” As a consequence, the condition of the State 
civil service is deplorable. The people are robbed, and persons in 
the care and custody of the State are fed and treated by the State’s 
employees in a manner inhuman to them and disgraceful to the 
State. This is done partly to enable these employees and their 
friends to make money, and it partly results from the inexperience 
and worthlessness of care-takers appointed solely to strengthen some 
one’s political fortunes. How to revolutionize the civil service in 
these institutions, and make the getting of places depend solely upon 
fitness for the duties to be performed and the holding upon faithful- 
ness in performance, is a question of the first importance. We there- 
fore urge the people of the State to bring their influence to bear to 
secure the passage of the bill framed by this Association, which em- 
bodies a tried and successful system of securing efficient service and 
embraces the fairest and most democratic method of distributing 
public employment that has been devised. 

(2) We recognize the fact that in Massachusetts and in some 
large offices elsewhere civil service reform has been maintained and 
advanced by the President. For this he is entitled to the thanks 
of the country. But we do not believe that reform by localities is 
all that ought to be expected, or that the President may distribute 
reform or spoils according to a sectional demand. 

(3) The national Civil Service Law is sufficient for its purpose. 
Its purpose was and is well known to be to break down the spoils 
system. In the hands of an honest executive officer, wherever that 
law reaches, the spoils system disappears. In the hands of its ene- 
mies, the law may be and is rendered worthless. In Indiana, the 
administration of this law has been left by President Cleveland in 
the hands of its declared enemies; and, as a consequence, it has been 
rendered inoperative. Confidence that competitors stand an equal 
chance has been destroyed. The President has known the facts, but 
he has afforded no relief. It is his duty, by the exercise of his power 
of removal, to restore public confidence that the law will be enforced 
in spirit and letter. 

(4) It is not claimed that in the Federal service the head of an 
office may not remove an employee for reasons satisfactory to himself, 
nor should this power be curtailed. But it is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to require every official to make his reasons for such removal 
a written public record, and to promptly dismiss an official who 
makes removals for party or other improper reasons. . The present 
secret system of the Civil Service Commission is used as a cloak by 
dishonest officials. All examination papers, lists of eligibles, and the 
entire operations under the law should be open to public inspection. 
Local civil service boards should not be made up exclusively of 
persons whose tenure of place may be affected by the head of the 
office concerned. 

(5) The Civil Service Commission was not created as an investi- 
gating body; and its powerlessness in this respect is shown by its 
declaration, whenever it arrives on the ground to be investigated, 
that it has no power to call witnesses. Yet it has repeatedly fol- 
lowed this declaration by holding a quasi-court, claimed to be an 
investigation, and making a report as if a thorough investigation had 
been had. Without the power to call witnesses, no such method of 
investigation can be thorough; and it is harmful to the cause of civil 
service reform. The President has abundant means in the secret ser- 
vice and in special agents of ascertaining whether his subordinates 
are performing their duties according to the spirit and letter of the 
law. And this applies to any evasion of his rules or directions in 
the whole Federal service, over which he is not a judge, but an execu- 
tive officer. And we deny that he must delay action until private 
citizens have filed and proved “ charges.” 








